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then he 
showed 

four lights 
when he 
wished them 
to set full 
sail and 
follow in 

his wake. 
—Magellan. 
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WILPF TAKES 10,000 SIGNATURES TO WHITE HOUSE 


Petitions Urge End to Nuclear Tests 


by Ethel Taylor 


oe Thursday. July 25. a WILPF 
group met in Washington. D. C. to 
present to the President the 10,000 
names appended to our plea for cessa- 
tion of nuclear weapons testing. Not 
only were we unable to present them to 
the President. but when we arrived we 
learned that we could not even present 
them to a member of his staff. We were 
obliged to give them to a guard at the 
gale of the White House. The WILPF 
Legislative Office in) Washington had 
previously sent out releases to the news 
agencies in Washington telling them of 
the purpose of our visit and of the 
rebuff we had received. When we met 
at the gate of the White House that 
afternoon. two photographers and_re- 
porters were on hand. Pictures were 
taken and Annalee Stewart was _ inter- 
viewed, after which we reluctantly hand- 
ed over our precious signalures to the 
guard, who in turn gave them to a 
messenger. who brought them to Ha- 
gerty’s office (or so we were told). 
A picture has appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post and the National Guardian. 
and a small article appeared in the 
July 26 New York Times. 

We mei with the very charming 
Congresswoman Edith Green from 
Oregon who had taken a strong stand 
against nuclear weapons testing. She 
and Annalee made a recording on the 
subject which bas been submitted to 
the Peace Action in Our Town contest 
sponsored by the Institute for Inter- 
national Order. (Eventually the tape 
will be available to our Branches.) 

We took a group picture with Mrs. 
Green on the steps of the Capito! with 
our petitions waving in’ the breeze. 
The picture was to be sent to the 
Oregon newspapers. Mrs. Green sent 
each of us a copy of the picture. with 
a copy of the monthly Bulletin she 
sends to her constituents. The last para- 
graph in her Bulletin states that “when 
women representing seven states came 
to Washington recently with 10.000 
names on petitions requesting the ces- 
sation of H-bomb tests. they were re- 
fused an audience with anyone (even 
staff members) at the White House. 
Yet Ike had the time to personally re- 
ceive representatives who wished 
present the President) with sterling 
silver replica of the millionth baseball 
manufactured! A sad commentary could 
he written.” 


WILPF Delegation Meets Congresswoman Green. Left to right, top row: Renee Goldstein, 
Vaomi Marcus, Dorothy Young, Geraldine Davis. Bottom row: Marian Dockhorn, Celia 
Cohen, Ruth Ostroff, Ethel Taylor, Marion Longshore, Congresswoman Green, Annalee 


Stewart, Clarissa Cooper, Bertha McNeill. 


WILPF Branches Protest Nuclear Tests 


As a part of our nation-wide program 
of protest against nuclear weapons 
testing. many of our Branches inserted 
advertisements in local newspapers on 
Hiroshima Day. August 6, and several 
took part in public meetings and demon- 
strations. Here are some of the reports 
which have come to us so far: 


@ The Hibbing. Minnesota Branch 
released a statement to the press signed 
by the Chairman. Margaretta Reynolds. 
giving the WILPF position on nuclear 
testing. The Hibbing Daily Tribune 
quoted Miss Reynolds and added. “Thus 
the effort of the WILPF is one that all 
freedom and peace loving people sub- 
scribe to... The and President 
Eisenhower are dedicated to prin- 
ciple. May their efforts be rewarded.” 


@ The Evening Section oj the Chicago 
Branch reports ads in three local news- 
papers. In addition a copy of the state- 
ment with a covering letter was mailed 
to WILPF members and friends with a 
plea for contributions toward the ad- 
Vertising expenses. 


®@ The Denver, Colorado Branch insert- 
ed an advertisement in the Denver Post, 
and several “Letters to the Editor” writ 
ten by Mary Sorrentino were published. 
@ The Berkeley. Calif. Branch had an 
advertisement in the Berkeley Daily 
Gazette and the Palo Alto Times, on 
June 4. carried a large open letter to 
President Eisenhower over the signature 
of 116 community leaders. 

@ The Los Angeles Branch, in cooper- 
ation with other organizations, spon- 
sored a highly successful dinner meeting 
on Cessation of H-Bomb Tests and Dis- 
armament. The meeting was attended 
by over 600 people. Dr. Herman J. 
Muller. Nobel Prize in Biology. 1946, 
was the guest of honor and the program 
consisted of an interview of Dr. Muller 
hy prominent representatives of local 
press and radio. 


WHAT IS YOUR BRANCH DOING 
ABOLT CESSATION OF 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTING? 
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Japanese Embassy Visited 
On Hiroshima Day 


by Marii Hasegawa, 
New Jersey Branch Chairman 


On August 6 I was a member of a 
group, including Orlie Pell, Gladys Wal- 
ser. Emily Simon and Bertha McNeill 
which presented a statement of “pen- 
ance and a promise” to the Japanese 
Embassy in Washington. The Ambassa- 
dor was away, so we were received by 
Mr. Shimoda. First Secretary, and Mr. 
Shimanouchi. public relations man. [i 
happened that Mr. Shimanouchi had 
known Gladys Walser’s husband and 
things got off to a fine start. 


After presentation of our written 
statement and informal exchange of 
thoughts, Mr. Shimoda. whose home in 
Hiroshima was destroyed by the A- 
bomb. said that Japan in no way blamed 
the United States for using the A-bomh 
and that the West must go on testing 
nuclear weapons as long as there was a 
communist threat. 


We talked further to try to make him 
understand that those were not our ideas. 
I was rather disappointed at these 
statements but after all, as Gladys Wal- 
ser pointed out as we left the Embassy. 
the press was present at the meeting 
and Mr. Shimoda was merely quoting 
the present Japanese government line. 
There are many people in Japan who 
do not agree with the official stand, 
any more than the WILPF endorses 
the U. S. position on nuclear tests. It 
is to those people our statement is ad- 
dressed and it may reach them, as Japa- 
nese newspapers were also represented 
at the Embassy. 


Our statement acknowledged “our re- 
sponsibility for shaping our nation’s 
policy and our share in its shortcomings 
as well as it achievements.” But, “the 
weight of the guilt for the death and 
desolation of Hiroshima rests heavily 
upon us.” WILPF opposition to the 
production, testing and use of nuclear 
weapons by any government and our 
efforts to persuade our own government 
to cease testing weapons were brought 
out. “Nor shall we cease in our efforts” 
was the promise. “We shall continue to 
work for peace . . . to renounce violence 
. .. to ask as a first step in a universal, 
enforceable disarmament agreement, the 
end of all nuclear weapons tests.” 


ADDENDUM — Photograph of Orlie 
Pell which appeared in the July Four 
Lights was by Blackstone Studio. 20 
West 57th Street, New York. 


3rd World Conference Against A and H Bombs 


by Gretchen Tuthill, WILPF Delegate to the Conference 


Gretchen Tuthill 

Ninety-seven delegates from 25 
tions gathered in Tokyo, August 6-16, 
1957. Nearly 4.000 Japanese came from 
every part of their country and we were 
wonderfully entertained and cared for. 
Outstanding participants were Prof. 
Haoru Yasui. Director of the Japan 
Council Against A and H Bombs and 
for Disarmament: Mr. William Morrow, 
\ustralia. Assembly for Peace; Mrs. 
Rameshwari Nehru and Pandit Sun- 
derlal. India: Mme. Andrea Andreen, 
Sweden, of the Women’s International 
Democratic Federation; Mrs. Molly 
Keith. Great Britain, of the National 
Assembly of Women: Mrs. Shih Ju- 
Chang. Program Director. National 
Y.W.C.A., China; Prof. M. Kairov, Di- 
rector of Pedagogical Academy, USSR; 
and Rev. T. Saranankara, Buddhist 
monk. who directs the peace work in 
Ceylon. 

Tano Jodai, WILPF International 
Committee member, estimates 
that 10% of all Japanese women are 
active in peace work. Because of the 
suffering caused by nuclear bombs, the c+: 
is an informed public opinion. Peopis 
who experienced the bombing at Hiro- 
shima or Nagaski in 1945 and have been 
in apparent good health, are even now 
developing symptoms of radiation sick- 
ness. We saw one woman in the hos- 


WILPF International 
Calls for Investigation 


of Hungarian Question 

The following statement by the 
International Executive Committee. 
meeting in Geneva September 2-7, 
has been sent to Dag Hammar- 
skjold and Henry Cabot Lodge at 
the UN: 

“The Executive Committee of the 
WILPF is of the opinion that the 
UN is under an _ obligation to 
proceed with the investigation of 
the Hungarian question and to 
make all possible efforts to secure 
a full and objective report. This 
demands the full cooperation of 
the Hungarian and Soviet Govern- 
ments.” 


CORRECTION: Emily Simon attended 
the International Executive meeting in 
Geneva this summer as an elected mem- 
ber of the International Congress, and 
Adelaide Baker attended the meeting 
as the representative of the International 
at the UN, not as delegates. as had been 
erroneously reported in the July Four 
Lights. The meeting was also attended 
by Doris Shamleffer and Elizabeth 
Weideman, both of whom are U. S. 
Section Consultative Members of the 
International. 


pital who was apparently normal until 
June. 1957, now in the advanced stages 
of leukemia. 

Starting in their own neighborhoods, 
Japanese women have collected) over 
4,000,000 signatures against nuclear 
tests. Every village has its own com- 
mittee and every prefecture its Council 
against A and H Bombs and for Dis- 
armament. 

The most colorful and impressive 
gathering was the “Fete on the Eve” of 
the Plenary Session — the program 
might have been a presentation by Sol 
Hurok. Japanese children wearing gay 
kimonos brought huge bouquets for each 
overseas delegate, amid many cheers. 
Highlights were a ballet. “Bombing of 
Hiroshima”. which every American 
would do well to see and a song (often 
heard in Japan) “Never Again Atomic 
Bombs”, in which the audience joined. 

At the final Plenary Session, the work 
of the Conference was embodied in an 
Appeal to the UN and Governments of 
the World and Recommendations for 
Action. Urgent priorities in the latter 
document. were: 


1. Joint action directed toward the UN 
General Assembly (which opened Sep- 
tember 17). It was proposed to fix a 
certain date in October or November 
and organize all forms of activity to 
demand on that day the conclusion of 
an agreement on immediate and un- 
conditional prohibition of nuclear tests. 

2. Activities directed toward governments. 

3. Strengthening of international common 
action at all ievels of population. An 
international meeting of specialists on 
damage caused by radioactivity and 
peaceful use of atomic energy, free ex- 
change of information thereon, and or- 
ganized action at all levels, was proposed 
—as well as relief for victims of radio- 
activity and making more widely known 
the disastrous consequences of the use 
and experiments of nuclear weapons. 

4. Cooperation and unitv among countries 
in Afro-Asian and Pacific Areas. A 
second Afro-Asian conference as soon 
as possible to further these aims. 


NEW UN DAY SONG 
Send for Free Copy 


A song for children entitled “One 
World” has been written by Ruth Pool, 
President of the Seattle Branch. Com- 
posed especially for United Nations Day 
and October 31 Trick or Treat projects, 
it was sung last year in Seattle at a UN 
birthday celebration. Mrs. Pool suggests 
a program on which children of various 
countries sing their native songs and 
conclude by joining in this song of the 
United Nations. Such a program, she 
believes, would draw a_ tremendous 
emotional response for the concepts of 
brotherhood and _ peace. 

She offers “One World” for use by 
any program for the United Nations 
or for peace. One copy will be fur- 
nished free to leaders of such projects. 
Additional copies may be ordered at 50c. 
Write to Mrs. William F. Pool, 8401-41 
S.W.. Seattle 16. Washington. 


There’s still time to get to the 
annual UN Seminar. October 15-17, 
in New York. Lodgings at Tatham 
House (YWCA). Lexington and 
38th St. Write to Orlie Pell. 27 
East 94th St.. New York 28 N. Y. 
If you can't go. cooperate with your 
community or branch observance 


of UN Week! 
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GERMAN ARTIST DESIGNS 
PEACE SYMBOL 
by Adelaide Baker 
WILPF International Representative 
at the UN 
The new masthead of the Bulletin of 
the Committee for World Development 
and World Disarmament bears the 
lovely design illustrated here. It was 
created by a Ger- 
man artist. Mar- 
garet Seeler, now 
MES in this country 


visiting WILPF 

Te friends. Although 

lence. and the 

bitter aftermath of war at first hand. 

she has kept a spirit free from hate. 

“During the war”, she says, “I could 

only decide that I myself was not in war 

with anybody and I tried to behave as 
a human being ought.” 

As a student in the Lyceum in Berlin 
she came under the influence of the 
school’s Director, Dr. Schonbrun, who 
was a member of the WILPF’s German 
Section. Later, after studies at the Berlin 
Academy of Art, she used her first earn- 
ings to travel and begin a never-ending 
record of the faces of mankind. Upon 
her return home, she found that it was 
practically impossible to form branches 
of the League in Germany. since it was 
forbidden by Hitler, but “the idea never 
went out of my heart and mind.” 

After the war. with two small boys to 
care for, she left the occupied East Zone 
to make a new home in Badenweiler. 
Through CARE packages and letters an 
affectionate correspondence grew up be- 
tween Margaret and several American 
members of the WILPF. Her son, Hans. 
came to visit the Leonard Cotrells in 
New York and visits were made by the 
Baker family to her home in Germany. 
When I first entered her small dining 
room in 1950. fresh-baked bread and 
meat from the most recent of our CARE 
gifts were set out as for a fiesta. Lean- 
ing against the wall was an altar paint- 
ing on which she worked each day while 
the boys were at school — a madonna 
and child surrounded by scenes of war 
devastation where mourning peasants, 
frightened children and a dying soldier 
showed “what war does to human 
beings.” The lovely tryptich is now 
above the altar in the Seelfelden church. 

Germany today, Margaret Seeler feeis. 
is a tragic victim of its own violence 
and aggression and of the policies that 
make it an armed camp divided against 
itself. Germans who almost welcomed 
defeat as a final rebuke to the policies 
of force, have the deepest misgivings 
over German rearmament. “We are not 
allowed to fight against unknown human 
beings.” she believes. “we must struggle 
against wrong ideas who make people 
do wrong.” Through her art she will 
continue to work for peace. 


Margaret Seeler 


SENATE LABOR INVESTIGATION 


by Virginia Blank, Labor Referent, 
U. S. Section WILPF 

Driving home from our vacation this 
summer we happened to notice a truck 
driver who had pulled off to the side 
of the road to help a disabled motorist. 
“That’s funny,” said our eleven year 
old daughter, “That truck driver was 
being very kind to that man.” We asked 
in surprise what was so astonishing 
about a truck driver’s kindness. “Why.” 
she said, “everybody says they're all 
gangs‘ers and racketeers. They're team- 
sters, aren't they?” 

Setting her straight on her informa- 
tion which seemed to have come mainly 
from newspaper headlines, we started 
wondering just how many thousands of 
readers have been similarly affected and 
how insidiously the Senate Committee 
to Investigate Corrupt Practices in 
Labor has created an atmosphere in 
which all working people are looked 
upon with suspicion and _ organized 
labor discredited. 

The McClellan Committee, which only 
last year failed to produce a bona fide 
investigation into charges of bribery of 
U. S. Senators by the oil trust while 
the Natural Gas Bill was before Con- 
gress. has spent all spring and summer 
parading the exploits of Beck and Hoffa 
before the public. Although a large part 
of the testimony disclosed evidence of 
collusion with employers. no attempt 
was made to put these employers on 
the stand to account for their share of 
the guilt. Nor was any effort made to 
separate in the public mind the racke- 
teering “Big-shots” from the many re- 
sponsible heads of responsible trade 
unions. 


At the beginning of the investigation 
not only had the AFL-CIO heads wel- 
comed the investigation, but they had 
ordered union members who were called 
upon to testify not to use the Fifth 
Amendment. After the investigation got 
under way. however, it soon became 
apparent that the Committee had more 
serious designs on labor than the mere 
investigation of rackets. The Committee 
let it be known that some members 
wanted to include an investigation of 
political spending, secondary boycotts, 
picketing disorders, the union shop 
issue. the three year old Kohler strike, 
and Walter Reuther. The chill which 
settled over the formerly cooperative 
labor leaders increased when it was dis- 
covered that Senator McClellan, Chair- 
man of the Committee investigating 
labor, was the author of the so-called 
“right to work” rider to the Civil Rights 
Bill. The New York Times was moved 
to describe this dual activity on the 
part of the Committee Chairman as 
“unfortunate” in “throwing suspicion on 
its motives or fairness.” As the Com- 
mittee hegan io wind up its hearings it 
came out with recommendations for 
legislation to curb and control union 
benefit funds. (Note that there was no 
similar move to control benefit funds 
operated by management.) This is clear- 
ly a move for legislation to hamper and 
harrass organized labor. 

Many of labor’s achievements have 
come about through legislation. The 
eight hour day, the forty hous week, 
social security. unemployment compen- 
sation, child labor laws, were all either 
(Cont'd on Page 4) 


Below are excerpts from a letter received 
by her family from an American woman now 
living in China, which gives an insight into 
the paradox of a country advancing rapidly 
in modern technology and industrialization 
and, at the same time, emerging only slowly 
from its ancient superstitions and customs. 
Joan Hinton Engst is the daughter of Car- 
melita Chase Hinton, who was at one time 
Jane Addams’ secretary at Hull House. She 
was educated at the Putney School and grad- 
uated from Bennington College and the Unt- 
versity of Wisconsin. A nuclear physicist, 
she was one of five graduate students who 
were assistants to Enrico Fermi at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and worked on the atom 
bomb at Los Alamos. After the war, she 
continued studying tor her Ph.D. with Fermi 
in Chicago, but when she realized that all 
the emphasis was on weapons development, 
she decided to give up physics entirely. Her 
fiance was working with UNRRA in China 
at the time: she went to China to be married 
and when UNRRA was abandoned they stayed 
on and are now running a large dairy farm. 
In 1952, Asian and Pacific nations held a 
Peace Conference in Peking at which she 
made a speech, apologizing for her part in 
developing the atom bomb. The Engsts now 
have 3 children and are enthusiastic about 
the pieneering way of life they have chosen. 
If space permits, we will print another excerpt 
next month describing life on their farm. 


Sian. China 

... It is a Chinese custom which we 
seem to have more or less absorbed. not 
to name a baby before it is born but 
to wait until the baby seems to have a 
bit of character sometime in the first 
year... this custom probably comes 
also from the fact that in Old China 
the infant mortality rate was about 50% 
so there was no point in naming the 
babies until it looked as though they 
were going to live. 


An American Woman 


e 
in China 

The hospital was full to the brim 
in fact. there is just about a crisis in 
this respect. since the living standard 
and recognition of scientific methods 
both have increased tremendously. Since 
liberation everybody and his sister and 
his cousins and his aunts all want to 
have their babies in the hospital rather 
than at home where they used to have 
them in the old society... When my 
friend Lan Yu Ying. who had her baby 
just before me. went to the hospital 
they said. “But there’s no bed—wait 
till afternoon and see.” So she waited 
all day at the hospital with the birth 
pains getting more and more frequent 
until just when she figured she’d have 
to make a dash for the maternity ward 
and at least have the baby in sight of 
the doctors. they came rushing out and 
said. “Just managed to get another bed 
——come on quick!” 

Actually. the hospitals’ facilities 
have increased tremendously in the last 
few years. There are many brand new 
hospitals in Sian, but everything is ex- 
panding so fast... they can’t keep up 
with the demand, especially for matern- 
ity cases! The situation in old China 
was appalling — I can’t remember 
ever asking a person over 30 about 
her children without her saying how 
many died and how many lived. Since 
liberation there has been a great em- 
phasis on health and midwife education 
with the result that babies are dying 
less and less — people have seen what 
modern midwifery can do . . . the 
general trend now is to have less babies 
Cont'd on Page 4 
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LABOR—Cont’d from Page 3 


initiated or actively supported by or- 
ganized labor. Now many of the gains 
so painfully won by the American labor 
movement stand seriously threatened. 


Organized labor has been a factor in 
breaking racial barriers. Many unions 
expressly prohibit discriminatory prac- 
tices and assure all workers fraternal 
equality. The Teamsters have done a 
great deal in organizing Negro workers 
in the South. The racist forces in Con- 
gress often go hand in hand with anti- 
labor interests. 


Many labor unions are proud of their 
clean, honest leadership, but they are 
even more proud of the gains these 
honest leaders have helped them achieve. 
The price of freedom from corruption, 
as Thomas Jefferson said of freedom 
itself, is eternal vigilance. But many 
times in labor’s struggle it has been 
necessary to remove the finger from the 
dike againsi corruption in order to use 
both hands to build up the outer 
defenses against anti-unionism. The 
struggle for decent working conditions, 
a living wage, fair labor practices, has 
been waged against great odds. In the 
process of organizing millions of work- 
ers (it is estiniated that the families 
of union members now compose one- 
third of our population) it is not sur- 
prising thai = !!-secking individuals have 
entered the 


In a report made to the New York 
State Association of Savings Banks it 
was estimated that banks would lose 25 
million. dollars this year through em- 
bezzlement. (N. Y. Times 8/3/57) 
Aside from outright theft. business is 
not immune from sharp practices. cor- 
ruption and graft. Nor is government, 
as we have seen in previous investiga- 
tions. In a culture in which making a 
“fast buck” is an achievement it is not 
surprising when a James Hoffa appears 
i. the labor movement. As The Nation 
iemarked in the issue of September 2nd, 
“Hoffa is undoubtedly his own idea of 
the modern man . . . bountiful family 
provider, successful in his chosen occu- 
pation. commanding notice beyond his 
immediate circle.” When an Arthur 
Miller could not answer a Senate Com- 
mittee on a matter of conscience he was 
slapped down with a contempt citation 
and the threat of prison. But when 
Hoffa refused to answer embarrassing 
questions. a Senator was heard to say 
“VIl say this for you— you didn’t take 
the Fifth.” 


The issue today is not should the 
AFL-CIO expel a great and powerful 
union like the Teamsters because of its 
corrupt leadership. Divide and conquer 
is the technique of the union-haters, and 
separating the Teamsters from the great 
body of trade unions would not separate 
the corruption from the union. That will 
have to come from within the union 
itself. as has been done in the past by 
such unions as the Fur Workers. 


The great dangers to labor today are 
the attempts of powerful business lobbies 
to introduce anti-labor legislation, and 
corrupt or indifferent forces within 
labor’s own ranks. Strengthening the 
rank and file, greater democracy within 
the union, and more widespread par- 
ticipation by the membership are the 
only defense against these dangers, just 
as broad political participation is the 
core of good government. 


RUSSIAN TOUR, SUMMER 1958 

The notice in the July issue of the 
Russian tour planned by Mrs. Derk 
Bodde has met with a very good re- 
sponse. Complete details as to time, 
length and cost will appear in Novem- 
ber. Meanwhile, it should be noted 
that the tour’s leadership has been re- 
duced to Mrs. Bodde and the Rev. 
W. M. Hammond, Jr., inasmuch as 
Dr. Page is now organizing a separate 
tour of his own, wholly limited to re- 
ligious leaders. This change will per- 
mit our group to have a broader and 
not predominantly religious approach, 
and to remain longer in Russia than 
was originally contemplated. 


KNOW ANYONE IN ASIA, 
Africa, Australia, Europe, Latin 
America or the Middle East? Art 
For World Friendship wants addi- 
tional contacts abroad. U. S. 
children’s pictures received now 
outnumber those from other coun- 
tries and AWF needs new sources 
for exchange of pictures. Send 
names and addresses to AWF, 
Friendly Acres, Media, Pa. 


CHINA—Cont’d from Page 3 


but have them all live. 

I bumped into some strange 
customs this time, too. China some- 
times surprises me in this way—I tend 
to forget how close she is to Feudal 
society and how recently she has come 
out of it. In our daily work . . . we 
continually have to study everything 
that is going on in order to try to 
keep up. Everything is new, develop- 
ing, going far beyond anything we knew 
at home, so it sometimes surprises me 
when I bump into the customs which 
rose out of the Feudal society. Customs 
are things which change slowly. Though 
some things are definitely mystical and 
people know it with their brains, still 
they feel them deeply and can’t throw 
them out easily. One girl in the hospital 
suddenly said one day, “Where shall I 
go when I get out of the hospital? I’ve 
been living with my mother now since 
I came to Sian. My husband is still in 
North Shensi where I was working with 
him before. My mother told me yester- 
day that people would say things if I 
came back to her within the first month 
after the baby born. But my mother- 
in-law doesn’t have any room for me. 
What should I do?” “Why should people 
say things?” I asked her. “Well,” she 
said, “It is an old custom that a girl 
must stay away from her mother’s house 
for a month after childbirth—if not, she 
will bring her mother bad luck.” We 
all discussed the situation and finally 
decided that if her mother only thought 
other people would say things but didn’t 
herself fear bad luck, then she should 
go to her mother’s anyway. In the end 
I’m not sure whether she went ox not. 
She thought about it for the whole time 
I was there. 


Another girl, about 3 days after de- 
livery, asked the doctor for her placenta. 
Of course by that time they had long 
ago disposed of it. She asked several 
doctors and nurses—seemed quite upset. 
When I asked her why, she said her 
husband’s parents wanted it. They 
would bury it in their courtyard . . . so 
that the baby’s navel would heal 
properly. 


Literature Corner 


A most fascinating new pamphlet, 
WOMEN AROUND THE WORLD 
UNITING FOR PEACE, presents in 
comprehensive form the history and 
program of WILPF. Covering origin, 
aims, accomplishments and __ present 
scope, and introducing some of our 
most distinguished members through- 
out the world, it should be particularly 
useful for branch distribution to new 
or prospective members. 
5e each; 25 for $1.00 


OUR PATRIOTIC DUTY TO DIS- 
SENT, recently issued by WILPF, is 
one of the most important discussions 
of policy we have ever printed. The 
role of minority opinion historically 
and the conscientious duties of good 
citizenship are dealt with not only theo- 
retically but applied practically to the 
world of today. Quoting on the cover 
from Carl Schurz, “Our country, right 
or wrong. When right. to be kept right; 
when wrong, to be put right,” it is 
thought provoking from beginning to 
end, and an essential piece of literature 
for all WILPF members. 


Ac each: 50 for $1.75. 


ISSUES BEFORE THE TWELFTH 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY — 25c a copy 


The Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace informs us that this pam- 
phlet is now ready for distribution. 
Branches or individuals wishing to re- 
ceive this publication may order it di- 
rectly from Columbia University Press. 
2960 Broadway. N. Y. 27, N. Y. This 
is a detailed review of problems before 
the United Nations, excellent for refer- 
ence or for study group use. 


IN OUR PREVIOUS REVIEW of 
Marv Arnold’s book “In The Land of 
the Grasshopper Song” we neglected to 
mention that we have copies on hand 
in the Literature Department. Orders 
can therefore be filled by us without 
delay. A delightful book for Christmas 
gift giving or as a gift to yourself. 
$4.25 per copy. All profits and royalties 
go to the WILPF. 


PLEASE SEND PREss CLIP- 
PINGS to Janet Neuman, co-chair- 
man of Public Relations, 2815 
Brandywine St., Washington 8, 
D. C. Lacking a clipping service, 
membership cooperation (that 
means you) is our only means of 
knowing to what extent our activi- 
lies are reported. Duplicates can 
be destroyed but the gaps, which 
are painfully large, cannot be filled 
in without your help. 


Later on it came out that for a month 
after giving birth a girl cannot leave 
her room—she brings bad luck to other 
people if she visits in their rooms! This 
was quite a surprise—I only learned it 
day before yesterday, the 20th day of 
our baby—and all this time I have been 
running in and out of everyone’s rooms! 
No one told me—they were too polite 
and I guess most of them don’t really 
believe it anyway. Yet they themselves, 
come to think of it, don’t go into any- 
one’s room for a month—even my friend 
Lan Yu Ying, who comes from an in- 
tellectual family, hasn’t gone visiting. 
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